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all social authority. Yet the effect was not to
produce that estrangement of all educated men
from religion which was associated with the indivi-
dualism of the ancient world. A similar scepticism
did, indeed, find very powerful representatives, but
though it greatly weakened the authority of churches
and of the fixed dogmatic creeds which they taught,
it did not destroy the power of Christianity over the
minds of men. And the reason was that the Christian
religion, in one aspect of it, is itself profoundly
individualistic: in other words, it treats the individual
as having an infinite worth in himself, and appeals
strongly to the spiritual hopes and fears, to the inner
experiences and aspirations of the individual soul.
Hence it was able to clothe itself in new forms
adapted to the consciousness of the time. In many
of the Protestant sects it developed itself in a dis-
tinctly subjective form; in some it even severed the
connexion between the inner and the outer life. This
over-emphasis laid upon the subjective aspect of
Christianity, no doubt, produced as one-sided and in-
adequate a view of that religion as the over-emphasis
of the Latin Church upon its objective aspect. Still
it showed that Christianity could -speak to the time
in its own language and could give it just the kind of
spiritual support it required. But in the ancient
religions there was hardly anything which could
supply such a want. They were essentially objective,